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CORNEILLE AND THE ITALIAN DOCTRINAIRES 

Writing thirty years after the event, Corneille asserts that he had 
never heard of the rules governing dramatic composition when he 
wrote his first play. 1 However, we find him citing Horace, and 
apparently from memory, in the preface of Clitandre published in 
1632 (I, 261). Two years later in the preface of La Veuve he is evi- 
dently much concerned with the question of the unities and he 
promises: "Quelque jour je m'expliquerai davantage sur ces mati- 
eres" (I, 378). In 1637, at the time when the Academy was at work 
upon its Sentiments sur le Cid, La Suivante was published. In its 
preface Corneille cites: le docte Scaliger. He declares: "j'aime a 
suivre les regies," and he hopes once more: "un jour traiter ces 
matures plus a fond" (II, 119). The quarrel of the Cid directed 
forcibly his attention to the doctrinaires 2 and marked a turning- 
point in his career as a dramatist. His letter to M. de Zuylichem 
states the matter very clearly. Corneille is speaking of the first 
volume of the 1648 edition of his works which contained the plays 
composed before the Cid: "Ce sont les pech^s de ma jeunesse et les 
coups d'essai d'une muse de province qui se laissoit conduire aux 
lumieres purement naturelles, et n'avoit pas encore fait reflexion 
qu'il y avoit un art de la tragedie" (X, 449 f.). While this state- 
ment should not perhaps be taken too literally, it is evident that 
Corneille, himself, divided his work into two parts, of which one was 
composed before, the other after he had taken up the study of the 
art of tragic composition. 

Just how assiduously he studied this art which had been finally 
revealed to him must be largely a matter for conjecture, because his 
writings prior to the publication of the Trois discours 3 (1660) contain 
but few indications. In the preface to H&raclius (1647) he cites the 

' QHuvres, Paris, 1862, I, 137. 

" See A. Gast6, La Querelle du Cid, Paris, 1898. Lettre apologetique du Sieur Corneille 
contenant sa res ponce aux Observations faites par le Sieur Sender i sur le Cid, pp. 147 ff. ; 
and La Preute des passages alleguez dans les Observations sur le Cid (ScudSry), pp. 219 ft. 

' " Discours de 1'utilitS et des parties du poeme dramatique " ; " Discours de la trage- 
die"; "Dlscours des trois unites," (Euvres, Paris, 1862, I, 13 ff., 52 fl., 98 ff. 
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42 Colbert Searles 

"Latin terms (extra fabulam) of the interpreters of Aristotle" (V, 
146). The Avertissement of the 1648 edition of the Cid speaks of the 
different interpretations of Aristotle's text given by the philosophers 
(i.e., the commentators) : "qui le tirent chacun a leur parti dans leurs 
opinions contraires" (III, 85), and in the same connection he makes 
a very clear allusion to a page of Robortelli: "un des plus doctes 
commentateurs de ce divin traits" (III, 86). In a letter of 1650 to 
M. de Zuylichem he claims to be speaking "le langage d'Aristote" 
(X, 454) and the $pUre of Don Sanche, published the same year, cites 
a definition from the commentary of Averroes on Aristotle 1 along with 
a reference to Heinsius. 

The studies which these statements suggest entered into the com- 
position of Corneille's theoretical writings, the Examens and Les trois 
Discours, which were incorporated for the first time in the collective 
edition of his works published in 1660. He declares near the end of 
his first Discours: " Je tache de suivre toujours le sentiment d'Aris- 
tote," and he cites the following commentators as auxiliaries in his 
quest for the real meaning of some of the statements contained in the 
Ars Poetica: Robortelli, 2 Vettori, 3 Heinsius, 4 Castelvetro, 5 Beni, 6 and 
Minturno. 7 But he insists that these "interpreters" have often 
"explained" Aristotle and Horace "only as grammarians or phi- 
losophers" and he declares: "Le commentaire dont je m'y sers le 
plus est l'experience du theatre et les reflexions sur ce que j'ai vu y 
plaire ou deplaire" (I, 51). We shall not attempt to determine 
exactly to what extent these conflicting statements are to be taken 
literally. It would be merely a matter of patience to tabulate our 
reading notes and show that on all points, save possibly in the intro- 
duction of the love element in tragedy and a few minor details of 
doctrine and stagecraft, Corneille was in substantial conformity with 

1 Corneille was probably indebted for this bit of erudition to Robortelli, who quotes 
Averroes very frequently throughout his commentary. 

8 In Librum de Arte Poetica Explicationes, Florentiae, 1548. 

• In primum Librum de Arte Poetarum Commentarii, Florentiae, 1573. 

' De Tragoediae Constitutione, Lugduni Batavorum, 1611. 

6 La Poetica d' Aristotile, vulgarizzata e sposta, Basilea, 1576. 

8 In Aristotelie Poeticam, Commentarii, Padova, 1613. 

» De Poeta, Venetia, 1559. 

There are also some passages which seem reminiscent of Piccolomini, Annotationi 
net Libra delta Poetica, Vinegia, 1575; Corneille seems to have had a special predilection 
for Robortelli, Castelvetro, and Minturno. 
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CORNEILLE AND THE ITALIAN DOCTRINAIRES 43 

these authorities whom he treats so disdainfully. We shall limit 
ourselves to the consideration of those few cardinal or working prin- 
ciples to which were due Corneille's successes and failures as a 
dramatic poet. 

Lanson considers Corneille "veritablement original et novateur" 
in his definition of the unity of action; for, while d'Aubignac had 
preceded him in the formulation of the rule, the poet had first exem- 
plified it in his works. 1 This is Corneille's definition: "L'unite" 
d'action consiste, dans la com6die, en l'unite" d'intrique, ou d'obstacle 
aux desseins des principaux acteurs, et en l'unite" de p6ril dans la 
trag6die, soit que son heros y succombe, soit qu'il en sorte. Ce n'est 
pas que je pr^tende qu'on ne puisse admettre plusieurs perils dans 
l'une, et plusieurs intriques ou obstacles dans l'autre, pourvu que de 
l'un on tombe n£cessairement dans l'autre" (I, 98). And this is 
what Castelvetro has to say, after dilating upon the necessity of the 
tragic or comic action being one and complete, with a beginning, 
middle, and end, according to the consecrated formula: "Adunque 
6 cosa manifesta che le solutioni delle favole deono avenire per la 
favola stessa, cio e, che l'uscita dei pericoli, & che i cessamenti delle 
difficulta sopravenute nella favola deono avenire per messo delle cose 
della favola, che di necessita, o di verisimilitudine seguitono dopo i 
pericoli, o le difficulta" (p. 332). 

The idea of the tragedy as a problem, as a product of literary art 
which strives to " exposer les moyens par lesquels le fait illustre, qui 
est le sujet tragique, est produit, a mettre sous les yeux du public le 
jeu de sentiments et de passions qui, concourant ou s'opposant, 
travailient a retarder ou amener l'evenement final," and which, 
according to Lanson (loc. cit.), "est, dans la technique du theatre, la 
grande invention de Corneille, l'id^e par laquelle il est le vrai fonda- 
teur du theatre francais," is all contained, at least in the germ, in 
this passage of Vettori: "Qui mores optime in personis exprimere 
scierit, aliosque post alios pro eorum natura, ex verisimile effingere, 
facile inveniet solutionem fabulae, tota enim pendet ex personarum 
moribus; vitabitque erratum, in quo saepe veteres poetae inciderunt, 
qui per machinam inducentes Deos Deasque, solvunt fabulam atque 
exodum, quae ultima est tragoediae pars, conficiunt. Nam solutio 

1 Corneille ("Les grands ecrivains francais"), Paris, 1898, p. 65. 
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fabulae, est ipsa exodus seu exitus fabulae; exitus vero debet deduci 
ex praecedentibus moribus, non quibusvis, sed qui magis accommo- 
dati ad solvendam fabulam videbantur" (p. 176). 

Equally characteristic is Corneille's interpretation (not often 
followed in his practice), of the rule of twenty-four hours : " La repre- 
sentation dure deux heures et ressembleroit parfaitement si l'action 
qu'elle repr&ente ne demandoit pas davantage pour sa r6alite\ 
Ainsi ne nous arretons point ni aux douze ni aux vingt-quatre heures; 
mais resserrons l'action du poeme dans la moindre dur6e possible, 
afin que sa representation ressemble mieux et soit plus parfaite" (I, 
113). " Voila," says Lanson (op. cit., p. 64), "le principe rigoureux: 
le portrait le plus vrai est celui qui est grandeur nature." Now Castel- 
vetro says the same thing and in terms quite similar to those of both 
Corneille and Lanson: " Delia grandezza della favola, che e sottoposta 
ai sensi .... e da dire, che sia tanta, quanta sarebbe quella d'un 
caso fortunoso degno d'historia, che avenisse veramente, essendo di 
necessita, che corra tanto tempo in rappresentare questo caso della 
favola imaginato .... quanto corse in simile caso, o correbbere, 
mentre veramente avenne o avenisse. Perche si puo dire, che la 
grandezza della favola, la quale e cosa artificiale, in quanto e sotto- 
posta ai sensi, sia uguale alia grandezza della verita del caso fortunoso, 
& che ella tenga quel luogo, che tiene, pogniamo, la figura, quanto k 
d'uguale grandezza all' huomo vivo figurato" (p. 163). x 

The one thing which, according to Lanson (op. cit., p. 71), reveals 
better than anything else "la nature originale" of French tragedy, 
and in which Corneille entered into conscious opposition to Aris- 
totle, is his insistence that the highest type of tragic action is that 
action in which the parties involved know what they are doing, and 
will to do what they do (I, 63). While it must be conceded that 
Corneille formulated here with more force and precision than his 
predecessors, he did not lack for a precedent. Castelvetro, after a 
laborious analysis of the different types of plot and their relative 
merits, closes the series with this conclusion: "La favola volontaria 
.... nella quale la mutatione dello stato si fa in alcuno di sua 
volonta . . . . h piu a lodare che la necessaria" (p. 312) . 2 

i About the same statement, except lor the comparison with the life-size portrait, is 
lound in Vettori, p. 79. 

2 That is, one in which the solution is brought about by external or involuntary 
causes. 
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CORNEILLE AND THE ITALIAN DOCTRINAIRES 45 

Here are two or three points of a less general nature which may- 
be taken as fairly typical. In discussing the denouement, Corneille 
remarks: "Nous devons garder toutefois que ce consentiment [i.e., 
solution of the plot in comedy] ne vienne pas par un simple change- 
ment de volonte, mais par un eV6nement qui en fournisse l'occasion. 
II n'y auroit grand artifice au denouement d'une piece, si, apres 
l'avoir soutenue durant quatre actes sur l'autorite" d'un pere qui 
n'approuve pas les inclinations amoureuses de sOn fils ou de sa fille, 
il y consentiroit tout d'un coup au cinquieme" (1, 27). The same idea 
is expressed in strikingly similar language by Vettori: "Recte autem 
concludit agnitiones factas a poeta arte carere: nullum magnum 
artificium poetae requirit, hoc aut illud ponere in ore alicujus per- 
sonae, quod valeat ad efEciendum quod illi volunt" (p. 158). Cor- 
neille's definition of the necessaire: " Je dis done que le necessaire, 
en ce qui regarde la po6sie, n'est autre chose que le besoin du poete 
pour arriver a son but, ou pour y faire arriver ses acteurs" (I, 94), 
finds its parallel in Castelvetro's defense of Dante who had made 
Virgil descend to limbo during the war between Caesar and Pompey : 
a thing manifestly impossible, since Virgil was not dead at that time. 
However it serves in the formation of the plot and should therefore 
be accepted (p. 565). J In the following instance Corneille seems to 
have consulted Castelvetro without however taking advantage of all 
the latitude which his Italian forerunner would allow. At the close 
of his long discussion of the vraisemblable and the necessaire, he seeks 
to formulate a principle regarding the extent to which a poet may go 
in the invention of surprising details. He arrives at the conclusion 
that the poet must not invent any which are more extraordinary than 
the historical details contained in the same poem. He adds that this 
is contrary to the opinion of those who believe that such improbable 
inventions are proper if one can find any parallel for them in history 
or mythology, even though one has to search for them outside of the 
subject being treated (I, 97) . This must be a reference to the follow- 
ing passage of Castelvetro: "Egli e vero, che bisogna, accioche le 
cose avenevoli, & non avenute ancora sieno verisimili, & credibili, o 
che sieno simili a quelle, che sono avenute altra volta, o a quelle, che 
havevano minore verisimilitudine di dovere avenire, & non dimeno 

i Castelvetro illustrates his point further by reference to some of the Greek tragedies • 
Corneille cites his own. 
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sono avenute, o almeno che le parti d'esse, o le particelli sieno simili 
a quelli parti, o particelli, che sono avenute in diversi accidenti a 
diverse persone" (p. 186). 

Near the beginning of his first Discours, Corneille gives expression 
to the doctrine to which is due much of what is most characteristic 
in his work: "Les grands sujets qui remuent fortement les passions, 
et en opposent l'impetuosite' aux lois du devoir ou aux tendresses du 
sang, doivent toujours aller au dela, du vraisemblable" (1, 15). This 
was not only in accord with the poetic art of the ancients, as Lanson 
states (op. cit., p. 67), but it is insisted upon by practically all the 
Italian doctrinaires; by Castelvetro, for example: " La compassione, 
& lo spavento sono richiesti alia tragedia. Ma l'una & l'altre cose 
ricevono accrescimento grandissimo, quando oltre alle predette 
qualita sono anchora maravigliose, percioche la maraviglia e il colmo 
dello spavento, & della compassione" (p. 232). 1 Corneille insisted 
that the poet must derive this improbable subject-matter from his- 
tory because these "great subjects" "ne trouveroient aucune croy- 
ance parmi les auditeurs, s'ils n'etoient soutenus, ou par rautorite" 
de l'histoire qui persuade avec empire, ou par la preoccupation de 
l'opinion commune qui nous donne ces m6mes auditeurs d6ja per- 
suades" (1, 15). Here, too, he could find ample confirmation and 
perhaps sources in the authorities whom he avowedly consulted : as, 
for example, in the following passage from Robortelli: "Necesse est 
igitur, ut sciant (spectatores) prius rem ita cecidisse; quod si fabula 
tragica actionem contineat, quae non acta sit, neque sit vera, sed 
ab ipso poeta fuerit afficta secundum verisimile, commovebit fortasse 
animos audientium, at minus certe, nam verisimilia si nos oblectant, 
oblectatio omnis inde provenit, quod in veris inesse ea scimus; & 
omnino quatenus verisimile veritatis est particeps vim habet movendi 

ac persuadendi Verisimilia nos movent quia fieri potuisse 

credimus ita rem accidisse. Vera nos movent quia scimus ita acci- 
disse, id totum arripit a vero" (p. 93) ? 

Thus far Corneille may fairly be said to have been guided. Here 
are two important instances in which he may well have been mis- 
guided. The farther the poet proceeds in his career as a dramatist, 

» Cf. Robortelli, p. 294; Minturno, pp. 121, 124; Vettori, p. 119. 
! Cf. Castelvetro, pp. 188 I., 205, 212, 383; Vettori, p. 95. 
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the more one notes in him the tendency to "fix up" dramatic situa- 
tions. In the Examens and Prefaces of his later plays, one comes 
more and more frequently upon passages like this, where, in speaking 
of Rodogune (1644), he admits that his predilection for this par- 
ticular play is due to "les incidents surprenants et qui sont purement 
de mon invention, et n'avoient jamais 6t6 vus au thMtre" (IV, 421); 
or, in the Priface to Othon (1664), where he declares that he had, up 
to that time, produced no tragedy in which there was a greater dis- 
play of his "invention" (VI, 571). Such statements recall very 
forcibly this precept given by Robortelli: "Si videatur (exodum) 
non posse deduci ex praecedentibus, ingeniosus, peritusque poeta 
debebit excogitare aliquid verisimile, quod cum iis, quae ante dicta 
sunt, sit conjunctum quasi pars ex quo deducat exodum seu solu- 
tionem fabulae, id vero sit multis modis" (p. 176). A still more 
conclusive bit of evidence that Corneille sought at least confirmation 
for his procedures, along this particular line, is to be found in the 
last sentence of the Preface to Sertorius (1662), where, seeking indul- 
gence for a breach of verisimilitude, he asserts: "Vous n'en serez 
d^savoue' par Aristote, qui souffre qu'on mette quelquefois des choses 
sans raison sur le theatre, quand il y a apparence qu'elles seront bien 
recues, et qu'on a lieu d'esperer que ces avantages que le poeme en 
tirera pourront m^riter cette grace" (VI, 363). Corneille's editor, 
Marty-Laveaux, notes with some surprise that nothing in the Ars 
Poetica quite corresponds to this statement of the poet. But it does 
occur in Castelvetro, who, like Corneille, claims to have deduced it 
from Aristotle's treatise: " Ultimamente la predetta seconda, o 
quarta maniera d' impossibilita si puo fingere per lo poeta, con tutto 
che non sia informata di ragione, ne accompagnata da molti beni, ne 
ricoperta da ignoranza degna di scusa, quando opera il fine della 
poetica, cio e giova alia constitutione della favola" (p. 619). 

The next and last point which we shall consider exerted a more 
and more important influence upon Corneille's dramatic production. 
Corneille at least implies that he is giving an original interpretation 
to Aristotle's precept regarding the average goodness required of 
tragic characters: "S'il m'est permis de dire mes conjectures sur ce 
qu' Aristote nous demande par la, (la bonte' des mceurs), je crois 
que c'est le caractere brillant et eleve' d'une habitude vertueuse ou 
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criminelle, selon qu'elle est propre et convenable a la personne qu'on 
introduit" (I, 31 f.). Now Robortelli, whom, moreover, Corneille 
cites in this very connection (p. 33), had arrived at precisely the same 
interpretation: "Sed Aristotelis in tradendis praeceptionibus tragoe- 
diae actionis, personaeque deligendae, quae apta sit ad tragoediam, 
specimen capit a praestantissima actione & persona, quae sibi videtur 
aptissima" (p. 133); and again, after adducing numerous examples 
from the ancients : " Eodem modo censenda est apta ad tragoediam 
persona, quae fortitudine corporis sit praedita; sed summa iniquitate, 
& crudelitate insignis hujus personae exemplum non apposuit Aris- 
totelis, sed a nobis facile potest proferri" (p. 219). Castelvetro held 
the same view: "Io non posso comprendere, come la persona di san- 
tissima vita, trapassando da felicita a miseria, non generi spavento, 
& compassione, & molto maggiori anchora, che non fa la (persona) 
mezzana." 1 After dilating upon this idea, Castelvetro applies the 
same line of reasoning to vicious characters and then concludes for 
both classes: "Si che puo non meno il trapassamento del malvagio 
da miseria a felicita generare spavento & compassione, che il trapassa- 
mento del giusto da felicita a miseria" (p. 279). 

It will be remembered that after the Cid (end of 1636) Corneille 
produced nothing until the end of the dramatic season of 1640-41. 
Then he came forward with two plays which, in spite of their great- 
ness as tragedies, may be regarded as experiments; one, Cinna, 
a conspiracy tragedy, ending in the exit of the hero from peril by 
means of a reconciliation, without bloodshed or catastrophe; the 
other, Horace, ending in the exit from peril of the hero by means 
of the killing in duel of his friends and brothers followed by the mur- 
der of his sister. These two plays were followed (1642 or 1643) by 
Polyeucte in which the tragic situation is quite as extraordinary 
as that of Horace, and whose hero presents the type of a flawless 
character. According to a familiar tradition, Corneille, before risk- 
ing his tragedy on the stage, read it at the H6tel de Rambouillet, 
whose guests objected to the sanctity of the hero. In spite of their 
adverse comment the play succeeded. While we have no proof at 
hand, it is reasonable to suppose that it was in the face of this criti- 

i Corneille presents the same point of view In the Examen of Polyeucte (III, 479) 
where he cites in support Minturno, pp. 182 f. 
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cism and of this success that Corneille sought and found confirma- 
tion for his procedure in the passage of Minturno, which he cites in 
his Examen, written some seventeen years later. At any rate, from 
this time on, the trend toward the extraordinary, in character as well 
as in situation, becomes more and more strongly marked in his 
tragedies. It appears even to some extent in his very next play of 
the following year, La Mort de PompSe, in which two of the principal 
characters (C6sar and Cornelie) showed traits so extreme as to draw 
down upon them the savage raillery of Racine in the pre f ace of 
Brittanicus, 1 which was published a few years later. Nor can it be 
entirely fortuitous that his next two dramatic works are comedies, 
Le Menteur and its sequel (La Suite du Menteur), in which the leading 
character is an embodiment of "l'habitude vicieuse de mentir." 
Corneille again seems to be experimenting, to be "trying out" in a 
less elevated form of dramatic composition, his idea of an extreme, 
vicious character before risking it in the tragedy. This inpression 
is confirmed by the satisfaction which the poet seems to find in the 
fact that, although La Suite du Menteur had been "mieux ecrite," it 
had not, nevertheless, pleased the public as well as had Le Menteur, 
and that the hero had lost, at the same time with his "bad habits," 
"almost all his graces" (IV, 280). In his next play, Rodogune 
(1644) he ventures, finally, to present a tragic heroine who is "tres- 
m^chante" and who recoils before no crime to attain her ends. In 
his Examen, written some fifteen years later, he declares that to this 
play, among all those which he had hitherto composed, "j'aurois 
volontiers donn6 mon suffrage, si je n'avois craint de manquer de 
quelque sorte, au respect que je devois a ceux que je voyois pencher 
d'un autre cote" (IV, 420). 

After his Rodogune, Corneille's predilection for extraordinary 
situations and extraordinary characters is very strongly marked, 
and after that play his productions begin to have less attraction for 
the public. It was, finally, this predilection that led directly to the 
failure of Pertharite and his first retirement from dramatic composi- 
tion, as he himself confesses, with some bitterness: "Ce qui l'a fait 
avorter au theatre a 6t6 l'evenement extraordinaire qui me l'avoit 
fait choisir" (VI, 17). 2 To the same cause are due those other 

i (Euures, Paris, 1885, II, 254 1. 

2 And especially the extraordinarily virtuous character of the hero; see below. 
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characters of his final period of composition, which elicited the biting 
sarcasm of Racine (loc. tit.), who accused him of having "betrayed 
common sense" and of having "abandoned the natural to plunge 
into the extraordinary." This explains the long, sometimes broken, 
but always dropping, curve which leads from Rodogune (1644) to 
Sur&na (1674), which was so complete a failure, that the poet had 
the heart to write only three sentences in his Preface, of which 
here are the two which bear upon our thesis: "Le sujet de cette 
trag6die est tire" de Plutarque et d'Appian Alexandrin. lis disaient 
tous que Surena 6toit le plus noble, le plus riche, le mieuxfait et le plus 
vaillant des Parthes" (VII, 460). 

It is quite possible that Corneille discovered in the doctrines of 
these Italian theorists only what he had already observed in practice, 
although it hardly seems probable. We may at least accept Lanson's 
statement that he did "what he wanted to do" (op. tit., p. 61); only 
we shall have to add that really he carried his independence too far. 
In doing this he sought confirmation in these Italian doctrinaires, 
who thereby exerted a greater influence upon him than is generally 
placed to their credit, or, if one prefers, to their discredit. But our 
findings do not conform to Lanson's other assertion that Corneille was 
"docile to the indications of the public" (loc. tit.) unless indeed it be 
limited to a relatively short period of his career, i.e., for a few years 
preceding and following the Cid. The discussion to which that play 
gave rise convinced him of the necessity of adopting certain rules 
and especially of concentrating his dramatic materials. Since he 
avowedly studied, during the period that followed, these Italian expo- 
nents of Aristotle (see above) whose doctrines or interpretations of 
doctrines we have confronted with his, he must have derived more or 
less assistance from them, although he may have become unconscious 
of it, at the time when he wrote his Discours and Examens. His 
great successes followed rapidly and his docility diminished accord- 
ingly. 1 He becomes more determined to proceed along the way most 
congenial to him and he gradually assumes the attitude that his 
audiences, like his stage heroes, shall be what they ought to be, 
instead of being what they are. He rails at them for having hissed 
the too perfect husband, Pertharite, on the ground that "les vertus 
de bon mari sont peu a la mode" (VI, 17). 

' Note his preference for Rodogune in the passage cited above. 
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In the discomfitures, at first partial, and then complete, which 
came to him, it was only natural that he should turn again to the 
sources which had confirmed him in his successes: 1 they confirmed 
him now in his obedience to certain dramatic principles which led 
to his defeats. Hence, if the latter part of his work is relatively a 
failure, it is very largely because, lawyer-like, he sought justification 
for his methods in opinions and interpretations of the law emitted 
by these earlier doctrinaires, instead of letting himself be guided by 
that intercourse with the theater, the court, and the town, which 
shaped so happily the work of Moliere, his friend, and of Racine, his 
victorious rival. 

Colbert Searles 

University of Minnesota 

• Notably for Polyeucte; see above. 
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